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headed, with dreamily beautiful country landscapes and two of the longest and most stubbornly fought strikes in the history of the American labor movement.
Among widely known Wisconsin industrial enterprises are Fairbanks Morse at Beloit, Parker Pen at Janesville, Kohler bathtubs at Kohler, Oshkosh trunks at Oshkosh, Nash Motors at Kenosha, Johnson Wax at Racine, and the great paper companies at Neenah, near Appleton, the home of Kotex and Kleenex and the Sensenbrenner family with its unique local influence. One should also mention H. L. Nunn in Milwaukee, a shoe manufacturer with an enviable record for good relations with labor; the A. O. Smith Co., which is a famous maker of automatic machinery and the like; the great Milwaukee brewers like the Uihleins (Schlitz) and the makers of Blatz and Pabst; and of course the cheese processors, like Kraft and Borden. There were once some 2,700 cheese factories in Wisconsin. Amalgamations and so on have reduced the number to about 1,800.
On December 26, 1945, workers at the J. I. Case Company, manufacturers of agricultural machinery at Racine, went out on strike. As of the moment of writing, fourteen months later, this strike is still rancor-ously going on. The Case company is a kind of feudal principality, run strictly as a one-man show by Leon R. Clauson.6 He was born on a farm in 1877; he has been dictator of Case for a quarter of a century. A compromise might possibly be effected on wages (the workers want a 25^ an hour raise, and Case offers 13^), but the management has refused to consider other demands by the union. The present strike is the fifth since 1934. The only contract the company ever gave labor was one imposed by order of the National Labor Relations Board. A year after the present strike began this board ruled against Case, ordering it to bargain with the union.
Workers of the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company near Milwaukee, one of the most important industrial units in the country, similarly began a long and obstinate strike early in 1946. These two, strikes cut down by one-quarter the production of all farm machinery in the United States, at a time when such machinery was more urgently needed than at any time in decades. Demands for the federal government to seize and operate the struck plants came naturally from all over the country, and particularly from the Middle West; in fact, a seizure order was prepared in regard to Case in midsummer, but the cabinet split on the issue and Mr. Truman never signed it. The unions involved in these disputes are both locals of the United Automobile Workers, CIO, but they are very different. At Case is Local 180, a strong right-wing and anti-Communist union; at Allis-Chalmers is Local 248, just as distinctly on the left. There was, however, little of the political in either
6 Cf. Luke Carroll in the New York Herald Tribune, August 24, 1946.